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VARIOUS ACCREDITING AGENCIES OF THE NATION 



®y HARRY CLARK 

University of Tennessee 



THREE types of institutions are concerned with 
accrediting: (1) secondary schools, public and 
private, (2) junior colleges, and (3) senior 
colleges. 

There are five standardizing agencies which we will 
consider: (1) state departments of education, (2) 
state universities, (3) church boards of education, (4) 
various sectional agencies, and (5) the federal body 
which connects all of these organizations and deter- 
mines national standards for schools and colleges, the 
National Conference Committee on Standards. In 
many States private colleges and preparatory schools 
are inclined to think that while the state departments 
have the legal right to accredit public institutions their 
own charters will prevent their becoming subject to 
such control. Some of these private institutions even 
refuse to establish the precedent of allowing the state 
department or the state university to inspect their 
work. The probability is that they will gradually have 
to concede this right. Colleges must be recognized 
by state departments of education before their grad- 
uates will have the right to teach without examination ; 
and without such recognition these colleges will lose 
their student attendance. Legislation is being sought 
in several States to permit state inspection of all pri- 
vate schools; and the anti-German agitation of the 
recent war has led many to feel that the State should 
take .such control over private schools as would pre- 
vent their being used for propaganda. Northern uni- 
versities write to our Southern state universities and 
to our state departments of education for their rating 
of these private institutions. Hence the day of isola- 
tion is over. Private institutions are compelled to 
seek accredited relations with either (1) the state de- 
partments, (2) the state universities, or — what is more 
acceptable, but more difficult to attain on account of 
the much higher standards — (3) the following great 
inter-state accrediting agencies, which have been vol- 
untarily formed and in which private schools and col- 
leges hold prominent places. 

The nation is divided into great accrediting areas. 
In New England there is (1) the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which is 
now discussing the establishing of accrediting agencies 
similar to those of the North Central and Southern, 
but which is at present an annual meeting for the dis- 
cussion of educational questions, (2) the New Eng- 



land College Entrance Certificate Board with five hun- 
dred and seventy-nine accredited secondary schools 
and twelve member colleges. These colleges do not 
include Yale, Harvard, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, all of which insist upon entrance only upon exam- 
ination. The member colleges report annually the re- 
cords of the graduates of secondary schools during 
their Freshman year at college. Those schools whose 
graduates show poor preparation are barred from the 
list. There is no inspection of schools by college 
representatives as is the practice in the North Central 
and Southern Associations. The second sectional 
agency is the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. In 1920 
it created two accrediting commissions : one for col- 
leges and the other for preparatory schools. In 1918 
its membership included sixty-eight colleges and fifty- 
four preparatory schools. The two most successful 
accrediting agencies are the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. These are very similar and exchange 
fraternal delegates annually in the effort to correlate 
their activities. Each maintains a commission to ac- 
credit colleges and another commission to accredit 
secondary schools. The North Central Association 
was organized in the same year as the Southern and 
has one hundred and eight colleges, fifty-one normals, 
eight junior colleges, thirteen hundred and fifty-three 
secondary schools, compared with the Southern As- 
sociation's forty-four colleges, and four hundred and 
forty-three secondary schools. The North Central 
Association covers eighteen States while the Southern 
includes thirteen. On the Pacific Coast there is a three- 
year-old organization, "The North West Association of 
Secondary and Higher Institutions." A year ago it 
included six colleges, two normals, twenty-four high 
schools, and eight individual members. It had ac- 
credited eighty-two schools but had not created a com- 
mission to accredit colleges. 

The layman has perhaps wondered who determines 
the standard for all the colleges and preparatory schools 
of the nation. This is done by a National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, which consists of representatives of these 
sectional associations, the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Association of Urban Universities, 
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the Association of American Colleges, and the As- 
sociation of American Universities. The North Central 
Association has recently withdrawn. 

ACCREDITING OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Of fourteen thousand secondary schools in the United 
States, 8,075 are on the accredited list of state depart- 
ments or state universities or both. At present in 
ten States high schools are accredited by the state de- 
partment, in fifteen States they are accredited by the 
state university, in twenty-three States they are ac- 
credited by both. Since the private colleges cannot 
afford to maintain traveling inspectors, they usually 
accept the state university or state department list. 
Some private universities which draw their patronage 
from many States publish their own list of accredited 
schools — for instance the University of Chicago and 
Tulane University. Such lists are usually superior to 
the state lists. 

To illustrate how the sectional associations accredit 
secondary schools, let us consider the Southern Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. This works under 
rules made by the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States, and every change 
in its rules must be made by this Association. Its mem- 
bership is determined by the executive committee of 
the Association, and consists of thirty-nine men, three 
from each State, a high school inspector from either 
the state department or the state university, a repre- 
sentative from some member college (in every case but 
one a privately endowed institution), and one second- 
ary school man. This insures three points of view in 
all discussions. A school wishing to apply for accredit- 
ing writes to one of the three commissioners in its 
State, fills out an application blank and is inspected. 
If the school meets the high standard authorized by 
the Association, the State Commissioners present its 
application to the rest of the Commission at the an- 
nual meeting. Commissioners from a different State 
reject or approve it. Schools already on the list may 
be dropped or merely warned for failure to maintain 
standards. In the latter case they are given one year 
in which to make up a deficiency. It is evident that 
if our commission stopped its work at this point, there 
would be a chance for errors of judgment on the part 
of the Commission. The best way to judge a school 
after all is by its product. Once each year the deans 
of Southern colleges report to the Commission as to 
how the graduates of these schools have done in their 
Freshman college work. The Commission worked 
very conservatively for eight years before it under- 
took to bring its list to the attention of the colleges of 
the nation. Over a hundred and fifty Northern col- 



leges and universities have decided by faculty action to 
accept graduates from schools on this list without 
examination, but to require examinations of graduates 
of all other Southern schools. 

Eighty-five per cent of all college Freshmen enter 
by certificate, but there is also admission by college 
entrance examination. The following colleges admit 
only by examination : Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Radcliffe, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Vassar. In 
1920 15,266 students stood examinations under the 
College Entrance Examination Board. There are two 
plans: the "Old Plan examination" (which was taken 
by 12,747 students) asks for a separate test on nearly 
each one of the fifteen entrance units; the "New 
Plan," or "Comprehensive Plan" takes four samples 
of the student's knowledge by examination and requires 
a record from the preparatory school certifying as to 
his work. The students taking this type of examina- 
tion numbered 2,519. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Junior colleges are two year institutions. These are 
accredited by the state universities of Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Washington. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri has used its best offices to assist 
the junior colleges of its State, helping them to get 
standardized and to raise endowment. It admits their 
graduates into its Junior Class, and estimates that the 
existence of these junior colleges saves its laboratories 
and classes from over-crowding to an extent which 
would require the University of Missouri to use every- 
one of its present instructors and professors merely 
to teach Freshmen. It would be well for many of 
our 300 Southern colleges to re-organize as junior col- 
leges and seek such a relationship with their state uni- 
versity or with some strong private university. 

In seven States, the state departments of education 
accredit the junior colleges, and permit their graduates 
to teach without examination on the same basis as the 
graduates of the State Normal. Junior colleges are 
also accredited by the State Association of Colleges as 
in Kentucky, by the North Central Association, by 
various church boards ; and the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion lists 85 as being voluntarily placed by themselves 
in this group. The Southern Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education has never yet issued its 
regulations for junior colleges. There is great varia- 
tion among different accrediting agencies. In general 
they agree that there must be adequate laboratory, 
five full professors with the equivalent of the Master's 
Degree, devoting not over eighteen hours a week to 
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teaching, with classes averaging not over thirty pupils 
each, with adequate library (Texas 2,000, Utah 5,000), 
with the list of the college students and preparatory 
students separated in the catalog, with at least enough 
students and preparatory students above the prepara- 
tory department, (Kansas at least 25 students, Virginia 
20, North Central Association 50), a preparatory de- 
partment that is itself accredited before the college 
department can apply for such recognition. The word 
"Junior College" must appear in the title of the insti- 
tution and no degree may be given. In the North 
Central Association, the preparatory school students 
may take college courses in the junior college classes 
but can get only two-thirds college credit. In Illinois 
the best third of the students in the last year of the 
preparatory department may take work in the junior 
college and get full credit at the University of Illinois. 

SENIOR COLLEGES 

Senior colleges are accredited by (1) state depart- 
ments of education, (2) sectional associations, such as 
the North Central and the Southern, (3) The Associa- 
tion of American Universities (as a basis for deter- 
mining what credit shall be allowed in post-graduate 
work). The National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards of Colleges and Secondary Schools defines a 
senior college as having eight departments, each with 
a full professor paid not less than two thousand dol- 
lars, teaching not over eighteen hours a week. The 
college year must be 32 weeks (as compared with 34 
weeks in the Southern association). The Freshmen 
must present 15 units for entrance but may be admit- 
ted with two conditions (the Southern Association 
will not permit any conditions after 1921 ) . Two-thirds 
of the teachers must be full professors. The endow- 
ment for private colleges must be at least $250,000; 
and the total income must be $40,000 annually. There 
must be an annual appropriation "of $1,000 for labora- 
tory and $500 for library. 

In addition to the points stated in parentheses above, 
the Southern Association will require a library of 
10,000 volumes, adequate laboratories (value not 
stipulated), $500,000 endowment, eight separate de- 
partments, with a separate full time professor for each, 
who shall teach fifteen hours as a maximum, hold the 
equivalent of a Master's Degree, and be paid not less 
than $2,500. By 1923 the salary must be at least 
$3,000. The college and preparatory students must be 
separated in classes, in buildings, and in the printed 
lists in the catalog. If the institution maintains pro- 
fessional schools, such as law or medicine, these also 
must be accredited by the appropriate national agency. 
At least three-fourths of the students must be in the 



college courses in order to insure that the college 
department is more important than the preparatory 
department. Reports must be filed with the Southern 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education every 
three years. 

THE SOUTHERN COMMISSIONS 

For an illustration of a sectional association let us 
summarize the various activities of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
It has four classes of members, secondary schools, 
junior colleges, senior colleges, and individuals, all of 
whom are elected to membership by the executive com- 
mittee. There are three classes of institutions which 
can be accredited, junior colleges, senior colleges, and 
secondary schools; but hitherto no junior colleges have 
been accredited. There are three subordinate bodies: 
( 1 ) the executive committee which makes the program, 
handles the finances, elects the members and the com- 
missions, (2) a Commission on Accredited Secondary 
Schools, which has been in operation for about nine 
years, (3) the new Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education which has just begun its work. 
The association itself has always held to very high 
standards, and is therefore highly esteemed throughout 
the educational world. For that reason every school 
and college in the South should seek affiliation with it, 
and educators would do well to attend its annual meet- 
ing and become familiar with its work. 



THE SORORES TQGATAE 

By MISS L. M. WARD 

Greensboro College for Women 

/ ~pHE SORORES TOGATAE, a Classical Club, 
-■- was organized in October by the elective stu- 
dents in the Latin department of Greensboro 
College. The officers wear the crimson toga with gold 
border while the other members under the fourth year 
wear the white with scarlet or purple border. When 
the third year has been completed the donning of the 
white toga or toga virilis will be celebrated with proper 
ceremony. 

The regular meetings are held on the second Fri- 
day afternoon of each month. The members of the 
club are divided into groups in order that the respon- 
sibility of planning and carrying out the programs may 
rest upon each in turn. The first group gave a literary 
program touching a certain portion of the topography 
of Italy. Another group anticipates the presentation 
of a Roman trial. No doubt others will be as unique. 

This term two plays are to be given — simple ones 



